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216 BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 

waste-grounds a longer list of plants than Brown University. On 
the 19th of September, in a rapid inspection of the campus, I 
recorded 118 species, representing 41 natural orders. As often 
happens in such localities, there was an odd jumble of garden and 
wild plants. I have no idea that I exhausted the list, which, it must 
be remembered also, represents but one season. — W. W. Bailey. 

Miscellankous Notes. — On Monday, October 6th, I found on the 
college campus Cornus paniculata, L'Her, simultaneously in fruit and 
flower. Viola pedata is having a second period of blossoming, and a 
friend in Vermont writes me that as late as October 1st she gathered 
Hepatieas in flower. 

Mrs. Kilburn, of Lonsdale, R. I., sent me the Leptopoda braohyptera. 
Torr. and Gray, from Lincoln, R. I. I visited the locality and found 
the plant abundant and spreading. The original owner of the estate, 
called Quinsnickett, introduced many things in the neighborhood, 
which are now well established, and perhaps this. Almost at the 
same time, Mr. J. L. Bennett found Helenium autumnale, L., in the 
same town. It is convenient to have a locality for these plants with- 
in easy reach. — W. W. Bailey, Broivn University. 

New Species op Fungi, by Ohas. EL Peck. — Agaricus (Collybia) 
amabilipes. — Pileus thin, convex or expanded, glabrous, reddish-yel- 
low and striatulate on the thin margin when moist, reddish-brown or 
chestnut-colored when dry; lamell;© broad, not crowded, subven- 
tricose, rounded behind, pale-yellow, venoseconnected; stem equal, 
stuffed or hollow, velvety, tawny-brown; spores elliptical, .0003 of 
an inch long. 

Plant 2-3 inches high, pileus about 1 inch broad, stem 1-2 lines 
thick. 

Decaying wood. Sheboygan, Wisconsin. July. /. J. Brown. 

This pretty species is related to A. velutipes, from which it differs 
in its more scattered mode of growth, more slender stem, and differ- 
ent spores. Its pileus also is not viscid and shrivels less in diying. 

Bovista subterranea. — Subgregarious, immersed in the soil; per- 
idium subglobose, about one inch in diameter, the exterior whitish, 
covered by dense mycelioid filaments and adhering dirt, at length 
separable from the smooth flexible interior peridium ; capillitium and 
spores brown, the flocci long, slender, flexuous, simple or sparingly 
branched, the spores globose, rough, .00025 — .0003 of an inch in di- 
ameter. 

Grassy ground. Dakota Territory. July. C. W. Irish. 



